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SHRINE OF SAN ROSALIA, 





@riginal Communications. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS. — (Concluded.) 
SAN ROSALIA. 


By referring to the engraving in our last 
Number, entitled “ Dissolving View,” our 
readers will perceive that the scene of 
the “Water Girls ot India” is somewhat 
¢ another view having partly taken 
its | _In a moment or two, the first 
entirely disappears, then the one which 
was partly exposed, and is represented by 
the prefixed engraving, is seen in a perfect 
state. A tale of thrilling interest may thus 
VoL. XXXIX. 


be told on the canvas in a series of eight or 
ten views, the first dissolving into the second, 
the second into the third, and so on, to the 
end of the history. 

San Rosalia, the Saint of Palermo, and 
whose shrine is prefixed to this article, was, 
according to legend, the daughter of William 
the Good, who reigned in the year 1159. 
At the age of fifteen, she reti to Monte 


Pelegrino, in order to spend the remainder 
[No. 1099. 
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of her life in religious solitude, and a period 
of nearly five hundred years elapsed with- 
out her even being heard of. In 1624, a 
plague, which threatened to depopulate this 
capital, raged at Palermo. A hermit, 
whose name is not given in the legend, 
dreamt that the bones of the saint were on 
the top of Mount Pelegrino, and that if they 
were carried in procession round the walls 
of the city, the plague would cease. After 
prayers and supplications, he induced a 
number of individuals to go in procession 
to the top of the mountain, where the re- 
mains of Rosalia were found in a cave, 
Some say that the body was fresh, and 
looked as if she had died at the age of 
fifteen ; while others assert that there were 
only the bones. Which account is true, it is 
impossible to say, but one thing is certain : 
that they were carried round the city walls, 
and the plague gradually ceased. This 
was accounted a miracle; and. churches 
were built to her honour. A- chapel was 
erected on the top of the mountain where 
she was found, and priests appointed to 
perform divine service. 

To facilitate the approach to those sa- 
cred relics, the pious and grateful Paler- 
mitans, after immense labour, constructed 
a road up the face of the mountain, which 
is nearly perpendicular, and though dan- 
gerous, that by no means operates as a check 
to the devotion of hundreds who seek the 
protection and patronage of the saint. 

In the vault under ‘the chapel, which 
had long been the resting place for her 
bones, there was an inscription which 
differed from the monkish legend. It 
states her to be the daughter of Count 
Sinibaldus, who lived at the period when 
the irruptions of the Saracens were so fre- 
quent in Italy, and that Rosalia first re- 
tired to a cave on Mount Quisquina, in 
order to preserve her virginity from the 
brutal attacks of the disciples of Mahomet ; 
then to Monte Pelegrino, where she died 
inviolate. 

The bones of this saint are now annually 
carried about the city in a large silver box, 
and, according to popular belief, she has 
several times since her discovery saved the 
Sicilians from the plague. Long before 
the celebration of the festival, she becomes 
the subject of general conversation, and 
excites the greatest interest. Her tri- 
umphal car is made to an immense height, 
is built on the Marino, and, when com- 
pleted, is drawn through the principal 
street by a number of caparisoned mules, 
preceded by Dragoons with trumpets. On 
the lower part of the machine is an orches- 
tra, and above it is a small temple, in the 
interior of which are figures of differ- 
ent saints, and on the top of all a large 
statue of San Rosalia. Every side of the 
machine is decorated with flowers, and 


during the ceremony, the street is crowded 
with people, and the windows, to all of 
which are balconies, are filled with ladies, 
At night there is a general illumination. 

The amusements at this Palermo re- 
joicing vary each day: one night the Flora 
Gardens are illuminated, on another one, 
the streets; and in the day time horse- 
races. The latter, from their peculiarities, 
are worthy of notice. The horses start 
from the bottom of the principal street, 
near the Porto Felice, and run to the 
Porto Nuovo. They have no riders, but 
have small bladders fixed on their backs, 
in which are inserted sharp spikes, serving, 
by the motion, to urge them on. The 
prizes run for are generally small, con- 
sisting of from ten to fifteen ounces in 
dollars fastened to a board, and the horse 
that wins is led in procession with the 
prize before him. 

The illumination of the Madre Chiesa, 
which is the cathedral church of Palermo, 
excites the admiration of all travellers. 
It is here where the box, containing the 
bones of St. Rosalia, is deposited. The 
last ceremony is a nd procession, in 
which the silver box is carried by the prin- 
cipal citizens, who consider it a great 
honour. Immense crowds endeavour to 
get near to touch it, for they consider that 
this act is a remedy for all evils. 

The approach of this festival produces 
general joy and happiness ;- and the people 
are so attached to the memory of the saint, 
that it is supposed that any attempt to sup- 
press her commemoration would be attended 
with the most serious consequences. 





THE SCEPTIC. 
‘* Behold, he prayeth.”—Acrs, ix. 11. 


Ou! strike those chords once more ! 
Then let them die in cadenced harmony— 
As on some desert shore, 
At ebb of tide, far waves fall solemnly ; 
So, though she slumber, Echo ever dwells 
In the heart’s cavern’d depths and silent cells. 


They are come back again !— 
They, the old holy feelings of young hours, 
Precious as sunlit rain 
On arid soil long parch’d for lack of showers. 
Tears fill my eyes, despite my manhood’s pride— 
Tears whose deep source I deem’d had long been 
dried. 


I am again a child, . 
Hushed into wondering stillness ’mid my play, 
While, as though angels smiled, 
Bidding me mind that it is Christmas-day; 
Sisters, with laughing eyes and long light hair, 
Lead me to worship in the household prayer. 


It is his solemn tone, 
Unheard.in deathlike silence many a year,— 
Father ! that voice was known 
To our fond hearts in pious love and fear; 
Oh! that I now might be as I was then, , : 
When my young lips breathed out the soft Amen! 
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The morning meal is spread 
On costly damask woven fine and fair ; 

And for each little head 
Rises a mother’s sigh’d, but soundless, prayer, 
As, looking round, she fondly counts them o’er, 
Scatter’d in after years to meet no more. 


Blithe hands betimes have dress’d 
Mantel and panes with holly high aloof; 

While old retainers bless’d, 
In quaintly-chanted rhymes the race and roof; 
Time-hallow’d seem’d each timid, trembling tone, 
Where in long service they gray-hair’d had grown. 


See, the sun’s orb of flame, 
With its deep ruby tint, new-risen serene, 
Lights up each massive frame ; 
Source of hereditary pride I ween, 
Could aught of pride that morning look around, 
Reckoning the lineage of that ancient ground. 


It is a holy time, 
When all from vanity should turn away ; 
Hark to the mellow chime « 
From that old tower so venerably gray, 
Where, in the sunrise, like a star cf fire, 
Gleams the gilt vane upon the taper spire ! 


Pattering with little feet, 
Fain would I wander o’er the frozen grass, 
Where rime and new-fallen sleet 
Have shrined each blade, as though in crystal glass. 
Arobin, too, is singing on that spray ; 
Oh! pause, lest we should scare the bird away ! 


In mutual respect, 
Glad are the greetings on this happy morn, 
When each and all are decked 
In garb new bought, or sacredly unworn 
Save on this day; the chintz of gorgeous dyes, 
The apron flower’d, and hat of olden guise. 


The villagers pass on, 
As then they pass’d, with slow and reverent tread, 
ere many a one anon, 
Within the portal humbly bows his head ; 
Where, with a feeling of solemnity, 
Each aged dame bends low the crippled knee. 


No flippant thought comes there 

The while they pace the aisles with looks profound, 
Bearing with pious care 

Bible and prayer-book wrapp’d with kerchief 
round, 

Where they have kneel’d in antiquate array, 

Through many a bygone year, on Christmas-day. 


Oh! in that sanctuary 
May those old hallowed customs of the poor, 
In simple piety, 
Through all vicissitudes unchanged endure ; 
No sophistry be theirs, no lore profane— 
Such as their fathers were may they remain! 


Ah! is it but a dream? 
Or, do I see again in very deed 

The cushion’s broider’d seam, 
And the clasp’d book wherein I strove to read, 
Turning the large print leaves without a sound, 
For I was taught to feel *twas “ holy ground >” 


__And the dark velvet pew, 
With the grim crest and arms in herald’s guise, 
Where, with a gleamy hue, 
The rampant wyverns stand in fadeless dyes, 
Gorged with an antique crown, whose legend saith, 
In monitory motto—“‘ HOLDE FASTE FAYTHE.” 


Strike the full chords again ! 
So may I seem to hear in verity, 
In the green garnished fane, 
That ancient carol’s homely melody, 
With words of Holy Writ, forgotten long, 
But now heart-sinking like an angel’s song. 
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Ha! and the strain has ceased ! 

Yet the breast thrills to each remembered tone, 
Where, in the far, far East, 

A broken-hearted man I stand alone, 

Gazing on vacancy,—’tis Christmas-day, 

Yet those loved forms are fading fast away. 


Fain would I stay them yet, 
Gladdening my aching eyes ere on I roam 
By ghaut and minaret. 
Oh! how unlike my boyhood’s English home, 
The banian-grove, bamboo, and shafted palm, 
The lurid sky, the pestilential calm ! 


Music! thy voice hath bent 
His head, till now upheld in sceptic pride, 

And to his knees hath sent 
Him that had cast his early creed aside. 
Fatruer!—that name was taught us by ray Son— 
FatuHer!—in faith I pray “‘ Thy will be done !”” 


O Lorp, it is thy grace 
That hath relit the spark of heavenly light, 
Turn not away thy face, 
Lest my dark soul sink down in double night ; 
Where I have erred, in pity, Lorp, forgive, 
For Jesus’ sake, who died that I might live! 
REINELM. 





Le Feuilleton of French Literature. 


“THE RHINE.” 
(From the French of Victor Hugo.) 
BY L’ETUDIANT, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ SKETCHKS IN FRANCE,” ETC. 





LETTER III. 


CHALONS. — SAINTE MENEHOULD. — 
VARENNES. 
Varennes, July 25. 
YESTERDAY, at the decline of day, my 
cabriolet was rapidly rolling by Sainte Mene- 
hould, at which time I was reading these 
sublime and beautiful lines— 
‘“* Mugitusque boim mollesque sub arbore somni. 
a * * * 2 * ® 
Speluncze vivique lacus.” 


I remained for some time leaning upon 
my book. My soul was full of those vague 
ideas, sad yet sweet, which the rays of a 
setting sun generally awaken in my mind, 
when the noise of the carriage-wheels on 
the causeway awoke me from my reverie. 
We were entering a town; but what one 
was it? The coachman replied, “It is 
Varennes.” We went along a street which 
had something grave and melancholy in its 
appearance; the doors and shutters of the 
houses being closed, and grass growing in 
the courts. Suddenly, after having passed 
an old gateway of the time of Louis the 
Thirteenth, we entered a triangular square, 
surrounded with small white houses, of one 
story high. Louis the Sixteenth, when on 
his flight in 1791, was arrested in this 
square by Drouet, the post-master of Sainte 

enehould. There was then no post at 
Varennes. I descended from my carriage, 
and for some time kept looking at this 
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little square, which, for the man who does 
not think of passed events, has a dull ap- 
pearance; but for him who does, it has a 
sinister one. 

It is reported here that Louis, when ar- 
rested, protested so strongly that he was 
not the king, (what Charles the First would 
never have done,) that the people, half 
inclined to credit his statement, were about 
to relieve him, when a Monsieur Ethé, 
who hada secret hatred against the court. 
appeared. This person, like a Judas Is- 
cariot, accosted the king— 

“ Good day, Sire.” 

That was enough. The king was seized. 
There were five of the royal family in the 
carriage with him; and the miserable, with 
these words, effected their downfall. 

“ Bon jour, Sire,” was for Louis the 
Sixteenth, for Marie Antoinette, and for 
Madame Elisabeth, the guillotine; for the 
Dauphin, the agony of the Temple; and for 
Madame Royale, exile and the extinction of 
her race. 

Varennes is about fifteen leagues from 
Rheims—that is to say, for my coachman ; to 
the mind there is an abyss—the revolu- 
tion. 

I put up for the night at a very ancient 
looking auberge, which had the portrait of 
Louis Philippe above the door, with the 
words underneath : 


** Au grand Monarque.” 


Ouring the last bundred years, most 
probably Louis the Fifteenth, Buonaparte, 
and Charles the Tenth, had each figured in 
their turn. Louis the Sixteenth was, perhaps, 
arrested at the Grand Monarque, and, on 
looking up, saw the portrait of himself— 
“ Pauvre Grand Monarque.” 

This morning I took a walk into the 
town, whieh is very pleasantly situated 
upon the two banks of a very pretty river. 
The old houses of the high-town, seen from 
the right bank, form a very picturesque 
amphitheatre ; but the church, which is in 
the low town, is truly insignificant. It is 
within sight of my inn, and I can see it 
from the table at which I write. The 
steeple is dated 1776, exactly,a year before 
Madame Royale was born. 

I visited the church; and if I did not 
find all that I expected, I found what I did 
not expect—that is, a very pretty Notre 
Dame at Chalons. What have the anti- 
quaries been thinking of, when, on speaking 
of Sainte Etienne, they never breathed a 
word about Notre Dame. The Notre 
Dame of Chalons is a Roman church, with 
arched roofs, and a superb spire, bearing the 
date of the fourteenth century. In the 
middle is a lantern crowned with small 

inions, A beautiful coup a’eil is afforded 

ere (a pleasure which I enjoyed) of the 
town, the Marne, and the surrounding hills, 


The traveller may also admire the 
splendid windows of Notre Dame, and a 
rich portail of the thirteenth century ; but, 
in 1793, the people of this place broke the 
windows and pulled down the statues, 
They also destroyed the lateral gateway of 
the cathedral, and all the sculpture that 
was within their reach. Notre Dame had 
four spires, three of which are demolished. 
It testifies the height of stupidity, and which 
is nowhere so evident as here. The French 
revolution was a terrible one; the revolu- 
tion Champenoise was attended with acts of 
the greatest folly. 

In the lantern, where I was, I found 
engraved on the lead an inscription, ap- 
parently in the writing of the sixteenth 
century— 


* Le 28 Aout, 1508, la paix a été publiée & Chal..” 


That inscription, which is partly defaced, 
and which no one sought to decipher, 
is all that remains of that great political 
act, of that great event, the conclu- 
ding of M pein between Henry the Third 
and the Huguenots, by the intercession of 
the Duke of Anjou, previously Duke of 
Alencon. The Duke of Anjou was the 
king’s brother, and had an eye upon the 
Pays Bas, and pretensions to the hand of 
Elizabeth of England, but the war with the 
religious sects which succeeded, thwarted 
him in his plans. That peace, that happy 
event, proclaimed at Chalons in 1580, was 
forgotten by the whole world on the 22nd 
of July, 1839. 

The person who conducted me to this 
lantern was the watchman of the town, 
who passed his life in the guette, a little box, 
with four small windows. His box and 
ladder are to him a universe; he is no 
longer a man, for he is the eye of the town, 
always open, always awake ;—to be certain 
that he does not sleep, the hours are called 
as regularly as they strike. Perpetual in- 
somnia would be somewhat impossible. 
No; his wife helps him. Every night at 
twelve o’clock he goes to sleep, and she 
goes to watch; at twelve in the forenoon 
they again change places, thus performing 
their rounds by each other’s side without 
coming in contact, except a minute—at 
twelve in the forenoon, and again at twelve 
at night. A little gnome, rather comically 
shaped, and which they call their son, is 
the result of the tangent. 

There are three other churches at Cha- 
lons :—St. Alpin, St. Jean, and St. Loup. 

About two leagues from Chalons, upon 
the Sainte Menehould road, the magnificent 
Abbey of Notre Dame de I’Epine suddenly 
appears before you. I remained upwards 
of two hours in this church, rambling round 
and round. The wind was blowing strongly. 
I held my hat with both hands, and 























‘stood, my eyes filled with dust, admiring 
the beauties of the edifice. 

I continued my route, and after travel- 
ling three miles, we came to a village where 
the inhabitants were celebrating, with music 
and dancing, the féte of the place. On 
leaving, I perceived, on the summit of 
a hill, a mean-looking white house, upon 
the top of which was a telescope, shaped 
like an enormous black insect,corresponding 
with Notre Dame de Il’Epine. 

The sun was setting, the twilight ap- 
proaching, and the sky was cloudy ; from 
the end of the plain I looked at the hills, 
which were half-covered with heath, like a 
camail d'eveque, and, on turning my head, 
saw a flock of geese that were cackling joy- 
ously. 

“ We are going to have rain,” the coach- 
man said. 

I looked up: the half of the western 
sky was shrouded in an immense black 
cloud; the wind became boisterous; the 
hemlock in flower was levelled with the 
ground, and the trees seemed to speak with 
a voice of terror. A few moments ex- 
pired: the rain poured down in torrents; 
and all was darkness, save a beam of light 
which escaped from the declining sun. 
There was not a creature to be heard or 
seen; neither man upon the road, nor bird 
in the air. Loud peals of thunder shook 
the heavens, and brilliant flashes of light- 
ning contrasted widely with the prevailing 
darkness. 

A blast of wind at last dispersed the 
clouds towards the east, and the sky be- 
came pure and calm. 

On arriving at Sainte Menehould, the 
stars were shining brightly. This is a 
picturesque little town, with its houses built 
at random upon the summit of a green hill, 
and surmounted by tall trees. I saw one 
thing worthy of remark at Sainte Menehold 
—that is, the kitchen at the hotel of Metz. 
It may be well termed a kitchen: one of 
the walls is covered with coppers, the other 
with crockery ; in the middle, opposite the 
window, is a splendid fire and an enormous 
chimney ; all kinds of baskets and lamps 
hang from the ceiling; by the chimney are 
the jacks, spits, pot-hangers, kettles, and 

of all forms and sizes: the shining 
earth reflects light in all corners of the 
room, throwing a rosy hue on the crockery, 
causing the edifice of copper to shine like 
a wall of brass, while the ceiling is crowded 
with fantastic shadows. If I werea Homer 
or a Rabelais, I would say,— 

“That kitchen is a world, and the fire- 

place is its sun.” 
_ It is indeed a world—a republic, consist- 
ing of men, women, and children ; male and 
female servants, scullions, and waiters ; fry- 
ing-pans upon chafing dishes ; pots and ket- 
tles, children playing, cats and dogs, with the 
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master overlooking all;—mensagit at molem. 
In a corner is aclock, which gravely warns 
the occupants that time is ever on the 
flight. 

Among the innumerable things which 
hung from the ceiling, there was one which 
interested me more than all the others— 
a small cage, in which a little bird was 
sleeping. e poor creature seemed to me 
to be a most admirable emblem of confi- 
dence; notwithstanding the unwholesome- 
ness of the den, the furnace, the frightful 
kitchen, which is day and night filled with 
uproar, the bird sleeps. A noise, indeed, 
is made around it—the men _ swear, 
the women quarrel, the children cry, the 
dogs bark, the cats mew, the clock strikes, 
the water-cock spouts, the bottles burst, 
the diligences pass under the arched roof, 
making a noise like thunder,—yet the eye- 
ball of the feathered inhabitant moves not. 

A propos, I must declare that people 
generally speak too harshly of inns, and I 
myself have often been the first to do so. 
An auberge, take it all in all, is a very good 
thing, and we are often very glad to find 
one. Besides, I have often remarked that 
there is almost in all auberges an agreeable 
landlady; as for the host, let turbulent 
travellers have him—give me the hostess. 
The former is a being of a morose and dis- 
agreeable nature, the latter cheerful and 
amiable. Poor woman! Sometimes she is 
old, sometimes in bad health, and yor often 
exceedingly bulky. She comes, and goes ; 
is here, and there ; this moment, at the heels 
of the servants ; the next one, chasing the 
dogs; she compliments the travellers, sti- 
mulates the head servant, smiles to one, 
scolds another, stirs the fire, takes up this, 
and sends away that,—in fact, she is the 
soul of that great body called an auberge, 
the host being fit for nothing but drinking 
in a corner with waggoners. 

The fair hostess of La Ville de Metz, at 
St. Menehould, is a young woman ahout 
sixteen years of age, is exceedingly active, 
and conducts her household affairs with the 
greatest regularity and precision. The 
host, her father, is an exception to the 
general run of innkeepers, being a very 
intelligent and worthy man ; in all, this is 
an excellent a 

I left Sainte Menehould, and pursued my 
way to Clermont. The road between 
those towns is charming; on both sides a 
chaos of trees, whose n leaves glitter in 
the sun, and cast their detached and irre- 
gular shadows on the highway. The villages 
have something about them of a Swiss and 
German appearance,—white stone houses, 
with large slate roofs projecting three or 
four feet from the wall. I felt that I was 
in the neighbourhood of mountains: the 
Ardennes, in fact, are here. 

Before arriving at the borough of Cler- 
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mont, we pass an admirable valley where 
the frontiers of the Marne and Meuse meet. 
The road is betwixt two hills, and is so 
steep that we see nothing before us but an 
abyss of foliage. 

Clermont is a very handsome village, 
headed by a church, and surrounded with 
verdure. 

My friend, in glancing over this letter, I 
find that I have made use of the word 
Champenois, which, by some proverbial ac- 
ceptation, is somewhat ironical; you must 
not mistake the sense which I affix to it. 
The proverb, more familiar, perhaps, than 
it is applicable, speaks of Champagne as 
Madame La Sabli¢re spoke of La Fontaine— 
“ That he was a man of stupid genius,” which 
expression is applied to a genius of Cham- 

agne. ‘That, however, neither prevents 

a Fontaine from being an admirable poet, 
nor Champagne from being a noble and 
illustrious country. Virgil might have 
spoken of it, as he did of Italy— 


** Alma parens frugum, 
Alma virum.”’ 


Champagne was the country of Amyot, 
that bonhomme who took up the theme of 
Plutarch, as La Fontaine did that of sop ; 
of Thibaut IV., who asked nothing better 
than being father of Saint Louis ; of Charlier 
de Gerson, who was chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Paris; of Amadis, Jamyn, Col- 
bert, Diderot ; of two painters, Lantare and 
Valentin; of two sculptors, Girardon and 
Bouchardon; of two historians, Flodoard 
and Mabillon; of two cardinals full of 
genius, Henry de Lorraine and Paul de 
Gondi ; of two popes, full of virtue, Martin 
the Fourth and Urban the Fourth; of a 
king, full of glory, Phillipe- Auguste. 

Champagne is a powerful province, and 
there is no town or village in it that has not 
something remarkable. Rheims, which has 
the cathedral of cathedrals, was the place 
where Clovis was baptized. It was at 
Andelot that the interview between Gon- 
tran, king of Bourgogne, and Childebert, 
king of Austrasie, took place. Hinemar 
took refuge at Epernay, Abailard at Pro- 
vim, Heloise at Paraclet. The Gordiens 
triumphed at Langres, and in the middle 
age its citizens destroyed the seven formid- 
able castles, Chagney, Saint Broing, Neuilly 
Cotton, Cobons, Bourg, Humes, and Pailly. 
The league was concluded at Joinville in 
1584; Henry the Fourth was protected at 
Chalons in 1591; the Prince of Orange 
was killed at Saint Dizier ; Sezenne is the 
ancient place of arms of the Dukes of 
Bourgogne; Ligny l Abbaye was founded 
in the domains of Seigneur Chatillon, by 
Saint Bernard, who promised the Seigneur 
as many perches of land in heaven as the 
Sire had given him upon earth. Mouzon 
is the fief of the Abbot of Saint Hubert, 


who sends six coursing dogs and the same 
number of birds of prey every year to 
the king of France. 

Champagne retains the empreinte of our 
ancient kings; Charles the Simple for 
the sirerie at Attigny, Saint Louis and 
Louis the Fourteenth, the devout king and 
the great king of his race, first lifted arms 
in Champagne; the former in 1228, when 
raising the siege of Troyes, the latter in 
1652, at Sainte Menehould, 

The ancient annals of Champagne are 
not less poetic than the modern. The 
country is full of sweet souvenirs—Merovée 
and the Francs, Actius and the Romans, 
Theodoric and the Visigoths, Mount Jules 
and the tomb of Jovinus. Antiquity here 
lives, speaks, and cries out to the traveller, 
“ Sta, viator !” 

From the days of the Romans to the 
present day the towns of Champagne, 
surrounded at times by the Alains, the 
Suéves, the’ Vandals, and the Germans, 
would have been burnt to the ground rather 
than given over to the enemy. They are 
built upon rocks, and have taken for their 
device “ Donec moveantur.” 

In 451 the Huns were destroyed in the 
plains of Champagne; in 1814, if God had 
willed it, the Russians would also have met 
the same fate. 

Never speak of this province but with 
respect. How many of its children have 
been sacrificed for France? In 1813 the 
population of one district of Marne con- 
sisted of 311,000. In 1830 it had only 
309,000, shewing that fifteen years of peace 
have not repaired the loss. 

But to the explanation :— When any one 
applies the word béte to Champagne, change 
the meaning: it signifies naif, simple, rude, 

rimitive, and redoubtable in need. 

éte may be a lion or an eagle. It is what 
Champagne was in 1814. 


(To be continued.) 


CANNING’S LIFE-RAFT. 
** Science gives skill, and skill gives courage.” 


INNUMERABLE attempts have been made, 
but hitherto in vain, to discover a simple 
but an assured means of escape from death 
by shipwreck ; such a means as would be 
applicable in all cases, but of a nature that 
would not encumber the vessel in time 

safety. A rower’s bench, a floating mast, 
spar, oar, &c., were the resources of the 
shipwrecked mariner three thousand years 
ago; and neither the historical nor tradi- 
tional records of the most civilized nations 
of antiquity make mention of any better. 
As to the Pernvian Balsa, the Brazilian 
Cattamaran, the Bengalese Massoulah boat, 
or the English life-boat, none of them form 




















part of a vessel’s stores, and are too expen- 
sive and cumbersome to be carried on 
board; and moreover, could only be ser- 
viceable in few cases of shipwreck—never 
when heavy breaking seas dash upon pointed 
rocks, or against a wall-faced cliff. 

As there are many persons who imagine 
that it is only necessary to adopt some of 
the various means alluded to, or some of 
those which have been of late years sug- 
gested for the use of seamen when in danger 
of shipwreck, in order to avoid its fatal 
results ; the confidence placed in such means 
will be lessened by referring to the Fifth 
Annual Report of the Royal National Insti- 
tution for the preservation of life from ship- 
wreck, p. 15, where it will be seen that in 
the opinions of the members of that society, 
not one of the numerous inventions hitherto 
proposed for the preservation of life can 
become effectual in general cases of danger 
at sea. 

The following are the opinions of the 
members of the committee of that Institu- 
tion :— 

“ Hitherto the relief afforded to the crews 
of shipwrecked vessels, by which many 
valuable lives have been saved, has been, 
with few exceptions, confined to the services 
of boats sent from the shore, or to the use 
of Captain Manby’s apparatus (the mortar.) 
The committee, however, have from the 
first time they turned their attention to the 
subject, ds their previous reports will evince, 
considered that the greatest object to be de- 
sired would be, the deceitiny of some means 
which every ship or vessel might be provided 
with of securing a communication FRoM the 
ship TO THE shore in cases of wreck. In 
furtherance of this view they (the com- 
mittee) have had various plans before them, 
by means of kites, buoys, rockets, guns, &c., 
each of which, in some situations, might 
probably be used with success, although 
they wonld fail in many others ; they would, 
however, all of them require so much atten- 
tion in the use of them, that the committee 
can hardly expect they would become of 
general service in every description of 
vessel which is liable to the misfortune of 
sey A 31. 

he following letter from a subscriber 
to the Shipwreck Institution, a post-cap- 
tain in her Majesty’s navy, perfectly accords 
with the views of the committee; they 
therefore publish it as the opinion of an in- 
dividual well qualified from long experience 
to form a correct judgment upon the subject. 
Extract of letter :-— 

“Prior to taking into consideration the 
causes of shipwreck and the means of avert- 
ing that calamity, it may be as well to 
observe, that it is the opinion of all prac- 
tical seamen, in common with those gentle- 
men who constantly attend the committee 
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of the Shipwreck Society, that the means of 
opening a communication from the shore to 
the ship, as suggested by Captain Manby, 
ought to be considered only as a temporary 
alternative, until the more effectual measure 
of every vessel being provided with an appa- 
ratus for opening a communication with the 
shore is attained. And let us hope, throvgh 
the instrumentality of this institution, that 
the time is fast approaching when an appa- 
ratus for assisting vessels at the period of 
shipwreck will be an essential part of the 
ship’s furniture; that the ill-judged confi- 
dence of captains, hoping to escape the 
casualties incident to a seafaring life, will 
gradually subside, and that owners will be 
convinced that a crew will stay longer by a 
stranded vessel, for the preservation of the 
cargo, when their escape to the shore may 
be effected by means within themselves, 
than they would if dependent on the 
uncertain means hitherto within their 
reach.” 

The periodical works of late years have 
been inundated with a variety of plans, 
emanating chiefly from landsmen; but the 
utility of any must in a great measure de- 
pend upon its accordance with the character 
and habits of the class of society for whose 
benefit it is intended. Mariners are so ac- 
customed to the perils of the ocean, that 
anything connected with self-preservation 
will be looked upon as a superfluous piece 
of ship’s furniture, and therefore any appa- 
ratus for practical purposes should not be 
so large as to become an inconvenience by 
the space it has to occupy, or so expensive 
as to make it an object of a moment’s con- 
sideration to the captain or owners. 

From this brief detail it is evident that 
the various suggestions have fallen to the 
ground because they pointed to other re- 
sources than those of which a ship’s stores 
are ordinarily composed, It is thus apparent 
from the foregoing extracts, that the object 
so much desired had not been up to that 
time discovered. However, I trust I shall 
be able to demonstrate to the plainest un- 
derstanding, that J have discovered it since, 
and fulfilled the wish expressed by the 
writer of the above to the very letter. Be- 
fore proceeding to describe such means, it 
may not be amiss to give reasons why the 
various means hitherto had recourse to in 
time of shipwreck, have proved in general 
cases of no avail, and to remove, if possible, 
that misplaced confidence in such useless 
resources with which men are so apt to 
beguile themselves until it is too late. Any 
object like a mast, spar, hencoop, grating, 
&c., floating nearly on a level with the 
water, affords but a most precarious means 
for enabling persons to effect a landing 
from a vessel in distress ; for exclusive of 
other disadvantages, persons holding on to 
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such objects are liable every moment to be 
washed off by the force of the waves, besides 
a constant exposure to wet at generally a 
cold season of the year on these coasts (the 
equinoxes), when casualties mostly occur, 
they are in danger of having their limbs 
crushed by being thrown by the breakers 
between the mast, spar, &c., and the rocky 
shore, when the weight and momentum of 
such object would be sufficient at least to 
wound them severely ; and it is easy to 
conceive that it requires but a comparatively 
slight injury to disable and drown the 
strongest persons when struggling and ex- 
hausted in a stormy sea. As to cork 
jackets, mackintoshes, inflated tubes, &c., 
all such objects can only serve to give 
buoyancy to the body, but neither to pre- 
serve the wearer from constant immersion, 
or being crushed between pieces of the 
floating wreck, or dashed to pieces upon a 
rocky shore. Out of innumerable cases 
which might be cited in corroboration of 
the truth of this, the reader is referred to 
one of late occurrence, and in point—viz., 
the attempt to escape of two persons wear- 
ing life-jackets, from the American ship 
that was wrecked during the storms of Ja- 
nuary,.1839, when one of the sufferers was 
picked up dead floating about like a piece 
of the wreck. ‘The other continued in a 
state of extreme debility for six hours after 
his being taken out of the water, when he 
died from exhaustion, severe bruises, &c. 

As to any modification of the well-known 
flat raft of spars lashed together, with casks, 
to render it more buoyant, as a means of 
escape from shipwreck is most objectionable, 
for several reasons, too obvious to be ne- 
cessary to mention here. 

The life-boat so highly valued by those 
who have not considered it in all its bear- 
ings, is, in fact, only efficient in compara- 
tively few cases of shipwreck, and . those 
certainly not of the most dangerous descrip- 
tion, for the following reasons—viz., First, 
As it requires to be favoured by locality to 
enable it to act with efficiency, such as the 
entrance of a port, mouth of a river, or a 
sandy beach, and even then, if it blows hard, 
it is in many situations found to be imprac- 
ticable to row it out against a heavy head- 
wind and sea, as the fo! lowing extract from 
a work already alluded to will prove. In 
answer to a question put by the Lords of 
the Admiralty to the officers commandin, 
signal stations at places notorious for fata 
shipwrecks—viz., “* Whether they had wit- 
nessed instances of vessels in distress at a 
distance from the land, attended with loss 
of lives, and what were the obstacles that 
prevented their preservation ?” The replies 
were, “ That many such circumstances had 
occurred from the impossibility of forcing a 
boat (life-boat) through a high raging surf 


to their relief; but that if such object could 
be accomplished, and boats be enabled to go 
off promptly to their assistance, not only 
the lives on board, but probably the vessels 
themselves, as well as the cargoes, would 
have been saved.” 

This shews how restricted the use of the 
life-boat is, even in places best suited 
to its use, but upon a rocky lee-shore, it is 
worse than useless; as persons who have 
attempted a landing upon such shores, have 
almost invariably perished; whereas those 
who remained upon the wreck, have fre- 
quently survived by the vessel holding to- 
gether until the wind abated. 

Secondly, It must be evident to any re- 
flecting person, that a hollow shell-like 
object, like a life-boat, composed as it is of 
so many hundreds of. pieces of wood and 
metal, all of which are placed in the most 
disadvantageous position for resisting a vio- 
lent shock, must vac gpac 4 break up when 
dashed against a rock with a violence pro- 
portioned to the weight of the boat, the 
persons in it, and the momentum imparted 
to it by a tremendous sea and furious wind. 
This cannot be the case with my life-raft, 
as will be seen in the sequel. 

As to the other various means of obtaining 
a communication between a vessel in distress 
and a rocky lee-shore, exclusive of the 
many disadvantages to which the mortar, 
kite; rocket, buoy, &c., are liable, they 
are all perfectly useless in cases where 
‘vessels are wrecked at any considerable dis- 
tance from the shore, or in a case of fire, or 
foundering at sea; or even if a vessel should 
be wrecked close to the shore, where there 
are no persons on the shore to make fast 
the end of the line, as would frequently be 
the case in the night-time, or on an unin- 
habited coast. - 

Aware of the objections to the use of all 
the plans hitherto proposed, I turned my 
thoughts to the subject, with the view of 
discovering a method that would be appli- 
cable in all cases of shipwreck. The fol- 
lowing extracts will prove that I have 
succeeded, and at the same time render 
the annexed engraving intelligible to the 
reader :— i 

“ In September, 1830, after the prelimi- 
nary arrangements, Mr. Canning seated 
himself upon his raft, and caused it to be 
towed from the mouth of the port of St. 
Helier, to nearly Elizabeth Castle, when he 
cast off the tow-rope, and abandoned him- 
self to an impetuous wind and raging sea, by 
which he was driven towards the dangerous 
rocks of La Colbette. With his arms folded 
across his breast, and in a reclining position, 
he seemed as much at ease, and in as great 
security, as if upon a sofa, while the raft 
was driven amongst the rocks, and dashed 
against their craggy points, until at length 
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a tremendous breaker threw the raft high 
upon the shore, where Mr. Canning was 
welcomed with the applause of the admiring 
crowd. At the termination of this most 
interesting experiment, Mr. Canning pro- 
ceeded to Havre de Pas, and there let off 
several rockets in succession, with a cord 
fastened to each, thereby shewing his simple 
and certain method of conveying a line from 
the shore to vessels in distress, and thus 
landing the crew.” 

Extract from the Jersey Loyalist of Oct. 
2, 1830 :— 


(Copy of certificates written by officers in 
her Majesty’s Navy.) 

“]T was present when a landing was 
effected by Mr. Canning in his life-raft, at 
Jersey, on a rocky point, where a heavy 
breaking sea was running, which rendered 
it impossible to be done by any boat. It 
appears to me to be a most simple, ready, 
and perfectly safe mode, and I have no 
hesitation in saying I should myself adopt 
it in the event of shipwreck. 

(Signed) 
“ J. W. Merepita, R.N., Com.” 

“T also witnessed the trial, and concur in 
the above. J. Mc Gueeg, R.N.” 

London, April 7, 1831. 


(Certificate of Capt. J. Horsburgh, Hydro- 
grapher to the East India Company.) 


“ By an examination of the life-raft in- 
vented by Mr. Canning, it appears to be 
most simple in its construction, and well 
calculated to answer the humane intention 
of the inventor—the preservation of lives 
in cases of shipwreck, and therefore, in my 
opinion, highly deserving of public patron- 


age. 
(Signed) James Horsburca.” 
Hydrographical Office, East India House, 
May 27, 18 


In order to prove to the inhabitants of 
London one of the principal advantages 
possessed by my raft—viz., its capability of 
resisting the most violent concussion, I 
proposed to sit upon my raft, and have it 
towed up by a steam-hoat, with the utmost 
force of the steam, against the abutments of 
all the bridges, from London to Vauxhall. 
This was effected with the utmost success, 
at half-flood of a spring tide, without 
either breaking the raft to pieces, or dash- 
ing out my brains, as was expected by 
some.* 


* Upon this occasion, three generous public- 
Spirited individuals, Messrs. W. B. Sterry, T. Cu- 
bitt, and Adam Glendinning, most spiritedly came 
forward, and defrayed the expenses of the experi- 
ment, ‘* Palmam qui meruit.” 

Inthe Mrrror, Nov. 22, 1834, mention is made 
of Mr. Canning’s life-raft. In our next number he 
will give a detailed account of its construction, 
which wiil be accompanied with illustrative en- 
gravings.—Epb. 
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ON USEFUL INSECTS AND THEIR 
PRODUCTS. 
BY JAMES H. FENNELL, 
Author of “‘ A Natural History of Quadrupeds,” $c. 
(Continued from p. 102.) 
Mr. Swarnson says that locusts in general 
are not only wholesome, but palatable, to 
many, and that the natives of Africa regard 
as delicate food the roasted females of a 
certain kind of cricket when full of eggs, 
which are enclosed in a bag, and resemble 
a fish’s roe. At the proper season, the 
children are always busily employed in 
digging these pregnant specimens out of the 
earth, to gratify the palates of themselves 
and parents.* 

Orver III. — Nevroprera. Scopoli 
tells us that the multitudes of ephemera 
that every June emerge from the river 
Laz, in Carniola, are collected by the hus- 
bandmen as manure, who think they 
have not fared well unless they have each 
procured at least twenty loads. 

The gregarious insects, improperly called 
white ants ( Termites), make some amends 
for their occasionally severe ravages, by 
affording, in their own little persons, an 
abundant supply of food to some of the 
African nations; they are eaten either raw 
or boiled by the Hottentots, some of whom 
get into good condition upon this diet.t 
Konig, as quoted by Smeathman, says that 
the natives of some parts of the East Indies 
make two holes in the white ants’ nest, one 
hole to the windward, and the other to the 
leeward, pl:cing at the latter opening a pot, 
(previously rubbed with an aromatic herb,) 
to receive the insects as they make their way 
out of the nest in order to escape from the 
foul fumes and smoke applied at the opposite 
aperture.{ In this way the natives capture 
great quantities of white ants, which they 
mix up with flour, and so produce a kind of 
pastry, which is purchased, at a cheap rate, 
by the poorer people. Smeathman says, he 
did not find the Africans so ingenious in 
obtaining or dressing the white ants. It 
seems that they content themselves with 
obtaining, by the aid of their calabashes, a 
very small portion of the numbers of white 
ants that fall into the waters when these 
insects swarm. Having filled their large 
kettles with them, they carry them home, 
and there parch them in iron pots over a 
slow fire, stirring them about as is done in 
coffee-roasting. In this condition, without 
sauce or any other adjunct, they are served 
up to table, and eaten by handfuls, as deli- 





* Swainson’s Geographical Distribution of Ani- 
mals, p. 99. 

+ Sparrman, vol. i. p. 363. 

t Capt. Green relates that in the ceded districts 
of India, the natives place over the nests the 
boughs of trees, an¢ then smoke out the insects, 
which, in attempting to fly, break their fragile 
wings against the branches, and so fall an easy 
prey. 
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cious food. Smeathman often ate them 
dressed in this way, and he found them to 
be delicate, nourishing, and wholesome ; 
sweeter than the gru-gru, or palm-tree 
grub, and resembling in flavour sugared 
cream or sweet-almond paste.* The Hin- 
doos suppose that the female white ant, in 
particular, possesses highly nutritive pro- 
perties ; and Mr. Broughton says that she 
was most carefully sought after, and pre- 
served for the use of the debilitated Surgee 
Rao, prime minister of Scindia, chief of the 
Mahrattas.t 

Orver IV. — Hymenoprera. Al- 
though the galls of commerce are es- 
sentially of a vegetal nature, yet they 
owe their origin to what are called gall- 
flies, and it is but gratitude to these 
little creatures to include these substances 
among the products of insects. Galls 
arise from punctures which the female gall- 
fly (Cynips, of which there are numerous 
species) makes in various parts of plants, 
shrubs, and trees, that she may deposit her 
eggs therein, inserting, generally, but one 
egg in each puncture. At such parts the 
plant assumes unusual forms, the egg, or 
the hatched grub, of the fly becoming sur- 
rounded by a vegetal secretion, of a firm 
texture, generally globular, and mostly pos- 
sessing, at first, a bright, healthy colour, 
like that of young bark, or fresh fruit. 
This production continues to grow on all 
sides during the sojourn of the grub within 
it. The operating cause of the growth 
of the gall, and the regularity of its form, 
does not appear to be clearly understood 
by either entomologist or botanist ; but there 
is positive proof that none of these galls are 
produced without the presence of the in- 
sects, What is improperly called the oak- 
apple isa gall of this kind; and if cleft in 
two at the proper time, the grub of the 
gall-fly will be discovered reposing in the 
central chamber of it. Those galls which 
different species of gall-fly produce on 
three species of sage, (Salvia officinalis, S. 
triloba, and S. pomifera,) are very juicy, 
and crowned with rudimentary leaves, re- 
sembling the calyx of a young apple. In 
the Levant, these sage galls are highly 
prized for their aromatic and acid flavour, 
especially when prepared with sugar. 
They constitute, in fact, a considerable 
article of commerce from Scio to Constan- 
tinople, where they are regularly sold in 
the market.{ An anonymous author, refer- 
ring to these galls, says, that those which 
project from the branches of the Salvia 
pomiferu, a species of sage of peculiar 
growth, and common to the Greek islands, 
are called sage-apples, and are supposed to 


* Smeathman, p. 31, 

+ Letters Written in a Mahratta Camp, in 1809. 

+ Smith’s Introduction to Botany, page 346; 
Olivier’s Travels, vol. i. p. 139. 


be produced by the puncture of a gall-fly. 
They are about three-quarters of an inch 
in thickness, of a fleshy appearance, and 
semi-transparent, like jelly. They are 
constantly exposed for sale in the markets 
of Greece, where they are made into a 
kind of conserve, which is highly esteemed.* 
Dr. Clarke assures us of the excellence of 
this delicacy, with which he was regaled b 

the English consul at the island of Syros. 

In France, the galls of ground ivy have 
been eaten; but Reaumur, who tasted 
them, doubts that they will ever become 
a part of the dessert.[ The galls which 
are so much used in the black-ink manu- 
facture arise from the punctures which a 
certain species of gall-fy (first described 
by Olivier, under the name of Diplolepsis 
galle tinctorie) makes in the leaves of a 
species of oak (Quercus infectoria, Oliv.) 
very common throughout Asia Minor, 
where, in many places, these galls are col- 
lected by the poorer people, and exported 
at Smyrna, Aleppo, and other ports in the 
Levant, as well as from the East Indies, 
whither a part of those collected are now 
carried. The oak galls most prized are 
those commercially known as blue galls, 
being those gathered at an early period— 
that is to say, before the gall-flies have 
been disclosed from the galls. Those of 
the second gathering, from most of which 
the insects have made their escape, are 
called white galls, and are of an inferior 
quality, containing one-third less of the 
astringent principle than the blue galls. 
Both the white and the blue galls are 
usually imported mixed in about equal 
proportion, and in this state are called galls 
in sorts. Tothe dyer, galls are important 
materials for imparting a black colour to 
garments and other articles. This can, 
indeed, be accomplished without the use of 
galls ; yet, notwithstanding all the improve- 
ments in the art of dyeing, galls are found 
to offer at once the cheapest and most 
effectual means. Molina tells us that in 
Chili an oil is obtained from the large glo- 
bular cellules found upon the wild rosemary, 
and which are supposed to be galls pro- 
duced by the punctures of a gall-fly. In 
the east, the west of Europe, the Levant, 
and Greek islands, certain species of gall- 
flies are of great use in assisting the ripen- 
ing of the fig. (Ficus carica.) “ The fig 
consists of a pulp, containing a number of 
seed-like pericarps, enclosed in a rind. It 
has no visible flower, for the fruit arises 
immediately from the joints of the tree, 
in the form of little buds, with a perfora- 
tion at the end, but not opening or shewing 
anything like petals, or the ordinary parts 


* Vegetable Substances used for the Food of Man, 
(1832,) p. 321. 

+ Dr. Clarke’s Travels, vol. vi. p. 100. 

+ Reaumur, vol. iii. p. 416. 




















of fructification.. As the fig enlarges, the 
flower comes to maturity in its conceal- 
ment; aud in some countries the fruit is 
improved by a singular operation, called 
caprification. This is performed by sus- 

nding by threads, above the cultivated 
Fes, branches of the wild fig, which are 
full of a species of gall-fly, (Cynips.) When 
the insect has become winged, it quits the 
wild figs and penetrates the cultivated figs, 
for the purpose of laying its eggs; and thus 
it appears both to insure the fructification 
by dispersing the pollen, and, afterwards, to 
hasten the ripening by puncturing the pulp, 
and. causing a dispersion or circulation of 
the nutritious juices.* A second crop is 
also obtained by this means, but is thought 
to deteriorate the fruit. In France, the 
effect of caprification is obtained by punc- 
turing the figs with straws dipped in olive oil. 

* Vegetable Substances used in the Arts and Do- 
mestic Economy (1829), p. 243. 

(To be continued.) 
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DUNCAN M‘ARTHUR. 
(Continued from p. 111.) 


AGREEABLY to his promise, Mr. M‘Arthur 
again called on that gentleman at the ex- 

iry of about a week, and having previously 
satisfied himself of the value of the property 
in dependence, concluded the purchase, and 
paid down the money. 

On the very same day, he went down 

in to Bellevue, which was now his, the 
identical house which had so much struck 
his fancy when a boy. 

On this occasion he was again attended 
by the old man of whom we have already 
spoken, 

“ Well,” said Mr. M‘Arthur, on the fatter 
approaching him, “I have concluded the 
purchase for this place. The money is 
paid, and it is now mine.” 

“Tm glad to hear it, Sir; and long may 
you live to enjoy it !” replied the old man. 

“Thank you, my friend—thank you. 
What’s your name?” 

“ James Moffat, Sir.” 

“Ay; well, James,” continued Mr. 
M‘Arthur, “do you recollect chasing a 
little bare-le Highland boy out of these 
grounds, one day, about—let me see !—ay, I 
dare say, it will be about thirty years since. 
See there,” he added, pointing to a par- 
ticular piece of ground—“ there is the very 
spot on which he stood when you discovered 

3 and there (pointing to a particular 
part of the fence which enclosed the grounds) 
1s precisely the place where he escaped you. 
Do yon recollect this, James ?” 

The old man thought for a moment, then 
lookingin Mr. M‘Arthur’s face and smiling— 
“ Yes, Sir—now that you remind me of it, I 
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do recollect the circumstance, and very dis- 
tinetly. The little fellow had come, I 
thought, to carry off some of our hens and 
chickens, as we were then, and are now, 
very much annoyed by young depredators 
of that description. But may I ask your 
honour how your honour happens to know 
so well about that affair ?” 

“ Troth, James,” replied Mr. M‘Arthur, 
laughing, “I have good cause to know 
well about it, for that boy was no other 
than myself, James.” 

James looked unutterable things on this 
announcement being made known to him, 
and could only reply, “ Impossible, Sir! 
It canna be.” 

“Nothing at all impossible in it, my 
honest friend,” replied Mr. M‘Arthur, again 
laughing. “ It was indeed I, James; but I 
deny having had any felonious intentions 
on your hens or chickens, or anything be- 
longing to you. It was curiosity alone that 
prompted me. I was struck, boy as I was, 
with the beauties of the place, and had just 
taken the liberty of coming in to enjoy 
them a little.” 

“ Aweel, Sir, the like o’ this I never 
heard o’, or met wi’, or onybody else, I 
dare say. Wha wad ever hae thocht or 
dreamt o’ such a thing ?” 

“It is certainly rather odd, my friend,” 
said Mr, M‘ Arthur, “ but, you know, it has 
been often said, and truly, that more 
strange things have happened in real life 
than ever were invented by story-tellers.” 

“ Tve often heard that, Sir,” replied the 
old man, “ and I consider this a very re- 
markable proof o’t.” 

‘“* Yes, James,” continued Mr. M‘Arthur, 
“ at the moment when you discovered me, 
a bare-footed and bare-legged boy, tres- 
passing on your premises, I had just 
formed the resolution which I have this 
day, at the distance of thirty years, carried 
into effect. I had then determined that I 
would purchase this property if ever I 
became rich enough to do so. But,” added 
Mr. M‘Arthur, smiling, “every dog has 
his day, James. You turned me: off the 
grounds when you had the power, and you 
will not think it unreasonable, now that I 
have it, if I turn you off—eh?” 

The poor old man looked a little discon- 
certed at this speech, not heing quite sure 
whether it was spoken in jest or earnest. 

“T canna say, Sir,” he said, looking at 
the querist doubtingly, and with a forced 
smile, “ but what it wad be but fair.” 

Mr. M‘Arthur saw the uneasiness which 
his joke had created, and hastened to 
relieve the old man’s fears by assuring him 
that he was welcome to remain on the 
property, rent free, as long as he chose; 
and not only that, but that he should have 
every indulgence and accommodation which 
he might require. 
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Having brought our story to this point, 
we now return to trace the course of those 
events which raised Mr, M‘Arthur from 
the humble station in which he began life, 
to be one of the wealthiest of our colonial 
merchants. 

Some time after his arrival in the West 
Indies, the junior clerk in Mr. M‘Donald’s 
counting house died ; and the latter, having 
found Duncan an active, smart, and scru- 

ulously honest lad, and, moreover, possess- 
ing the qualification of writing a fair hand, 
together with that of a pretty competent 
knowledge of figures, he at once proposed 
to him to take the place of the deceased 
clerk. 

Duncan readily closed with the proposal, 
threw off his livery, laid down his towel, 
and mounted the stool, quill in hand. In 
this situation he remained for three years, 
discharging his duties greatly to the satis- 
faction of his employer. At the end of the 
period above named, the clerk immediately 
above him also died, and Duncan, as a 
matter of course, stepped into his place, in 
which he continued to distinguish himself 
by his steadiness and abilities, and by the 
general excellence of his moral character— 
virtues which eventually raised him, step 
by step, to the responsible situation of head 
clerk of the firm. 

Two or three years after he had attained 
this promotion, however, an event occurred 
that gave him a much more rapid lift than 
was likely to proceed from the ordinary 
course of events. 

Having, about the end of the period 
alluded to, gone into the interior of the 
island on some business of his employer’s, 
an insurrection of the negroes had, in the 
meantime, occurred, and involved the 
whole country in terror and alarm. When 
Mr. M‘Arthur left home, all was quiet, and 
nothing of the kind suspected ; nor, indeed, 
did he know anything of it, until some 
ruinous sugar-mills, and deserted planta- 
tions, which he passed on his way home- 
wards, informed him of the fearful event. 
As yet, he had seen none of the insurgents 
themselves—a fortunate circumstance for 
him, for if they had fallen in with him they 
would, to a certainty, have murdered 
him. Aware of this, and also guessing at 
the general state of the country, Mr. 
M‘Arthur hastened homewards with all his 
speed; but his journey was considerably 
lengthened by the necessity he was under of 
taking bye-paths, and circuitous routes, to 
avoid any straggling parties of the insur- 
gents, who might be wandering about. 
Notwithstanding, however, all the haste 
he could make, and though well mounted, 
night overtook him long before he could 
reach Kingston, the place of his destination ; 
and, to make matters worse, he was be- 
nighted in a wild and remote woody strath, 


at the base of the Blue Mountains, which 
had long been famous as the haunt of run- 
away negroes, and where, from the inac- 
cessible nature of the surrounding heights, 
they were enabled to defy all the force that 
could be brought against them. 

It was now pitch dark, and Mr. M‘Arthur, 
not well knowing his way, was guiding his 
horse slowly and cautiously through the in- 
tricacies of the place, when a wild whoop- 
ing and yelling, which he knew to proceed 
from an assemblage of negroes, suddenly 
struck on his ear, and filled him with ap- 
prehensions for his safety, as he was totally 
unarmed—although this was, perbaps, a 
matter of no great importance, for resist- 
ance would have been vain against such 
odds as he had no doubt the number of 
the negroes presented. 

On hearing the cries alluded to, and 
which seemed to proceed from persons at 
no great distance, Mr. M‘Arthur reined in 
his horse, and advanced still more warily 
than before. His progress, however, slow 
as it was, brought him round the base of the 
high projecting rock that covered the en- 
trance to an extensive green hollow, from 
the upper end of which again rose a pre- 
cipitous wall of rock, on whose summit—a 
kind of natural platform—were assembled 
the negroes whose cries he had heard. 
They had kindled a large fire, and around 
this they were capering and dancing with a 
wildness of glee to which—as Mr. M‘Arthur 
judged from the outrageous and unsteady 
manner of most of them—rum had largely 
contributed. 

The sight was an alarming one to a 
person in Mr. M‘Arthur’s situation ; but he 
was a man of strong nerve and singular 
resolution, and he therefore determined to 
ascertain precisely what the negroes were 
about, and, if possible, whose they were. 
That they were a party of the insurrection- 
ists he had no doubt; and he therefore 
thought it not unlikely that, if he could ap- 
proach them without being perceived, he 
might gather some information regarding 
their intended future proceedings, or 
what they had already done, that it might 
be turned to good account. 

Having come to this resolution, he dis- 
mounted, secured his horse to a tree, and 
advanced cautiously on foot to the bottom 
of the rocks, on the summit of which the 
negroes were assembled. On reaching the 
position, he looked upward, and saw that 
the ascent was both a difficult and a dan- 


gerous one; but not having yet forgot _ 


the practice he had in such feats in the 
Highlands, he determined on attempting it; 
and this he did with such success that he, 
in a very short time, found himself—his 
head at any rate— on a level with the 
ground occupied by the negroes, and within 
avery few yards of them. On obtaining @ 
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view over the edge of the cliff, the first 
thing that attracted Mr. M‘Arthur’s at- 
tention was a naked cutlass lying on the 
grass, and fully within his reach. Of this 
weapon he determined to possess himself; 
and, by watching a fitting opportunity, he 
succeeded in getting hold of it unobserved, 
when he drew it gently towards him, and 
found his confidence greatly increased by 
the timeous acquisition. The most remark- 
able object that presented itself to the 
daring adventurer’s notice, was a slender 
female figure, wrapped up in a large, light- 
coloured cashmere shawl, and who was 
wildly, but vainly, struggling to free her- 
self from the grasp of a stout, ferocious- 
looking negro, who had thrown his arms 
around her, and was evidently forcing him- 
self on her as a lover, grinning hideously 
in her face, as he sputtered away at the 
gibberish which he intended for the language 
of love. 

Mr. M‘Arthur saw at once that the lady 
—for such she had every appearance of 
being—was a captive in the hands of the 
ruffians, probably, he thought, the daughter 
of one of their masters, whose property 
they had laid waste; and his blood bviled 
within him at witnessing the indignities to 
which the unfortunate girl was exposed; 
and he determined on making a desperate 
effort to save her. 

Grasping his cutlass firmly in his hand, 
he leapt, with one spring, on the level 
ground occupied by the negroes, and 
waving on high his weapon, which flashed 
in the ruddy light of the fire, shouted out, 
as if he were supported by others, “ Here 
they are—down with the villains! Shoot 
them, shoot them!” and he dashed into the 
middle of the band, and with one blow of 
his cutlass struck the ruffian whose arms 
were round the female, to the earth, a dead 
man, 

(To be continued.) 


WOLVES BISON-HUNTING. 


Wauttst the herd is together the wolves 
never attack them, as they instantly gather 
for combined resistance, which they effec- 
tually make. But when the herds are tra- 
velling, it often happens that an aged or 
wounded one lingers at a distance behind, 
and when fairly out of sight of the herd, is 
set upon by these voracious hunters, which 
often gather to the number of fifty or more, 
and are sure at last to torture him to death, 
and use him up at a meal. 

The buffalo, however, is a huge and furious 
animal, and when his retreat is cut off, 
makes desperate and deadly resistance, con- 
tending to the last moment for the right of 
life, and oftentimes deals death by whole- 
sale to his canine assailants, which he is 
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tossing in the air or stamping to death 
under his feet. 

During my travels in these regions, I 
have several.times come across such a 
gang of these animals surrounding an old 
or a wounded bull, where it would seem, 
from appearances, that they had been for 
several days in attendance, and at intervals 
desperately engaged in the effort to take 
his life. But a short time since, as one of 
my hunting companions and myself were 
returning to our encampment, with our 
horses loaded with meat, we discovered at 
a distance a huge bull encircled by a 
gang of white wolves; we rode up as near 
as we could without driving them away ; 
and being within pistol-shot, we had a re- 
markably good view, where I sat for a few 
moments, and made a sketch in my note- 
book ; after which, we rode up and gave 
the signal for them to disperse; which 
they instantly did, withdrawing themselves 
to the distance of fifty or sixty rods; when 
we found, to our great surprise, that the 
animai had made desperate resistance, until 
his eyes were entirely eaten out of his 
head, the gristle of his nose was mostly 
gone, his tongue was half eaten off, and 
the skin and flesh of his legs was torn al- 
most literally into strings. In this tattered 
and torn condition, the poor old veteran 
stood bracing up in the midst of his de- 
vourers; who had ceased hostilities for a 
few minutes, to enjoy a sort of parley; re- 
covering strength, and- preparing to resume 
the attack in a few moments. In this 
group were some reclining to gain breath, 
whilst others were sneaking about and lick- 
ing their chaps in anxiety for a renewal 
of the attack; and others, less lucky, had 
been crushed to death by the feet or the 
horns of the bull. I rode nearer to the 
pitiable object as he stood bleeding and 
trembling before me, and said to him, 
“ Now is your time, old fellow, and you 
had better be off.” Though blind and 
nearly destroyed, there seemed evidently to 
be a recognition of a friend in me, as he 
straightened up, and trembling with excite- 
ment, dashed off at full speed upon the 
prairie, in a straight line. 

We turned our horses and resumed our 
march; and when we had advanced a mile 
or more, we looked back, and on our left, 
where we saw again the ill-fated animal 
surrounded by his tormentors, to whose in- 
satiable voracity he unquestionably soon 
fell a victim.—Catlin. 





The Gatherer. 


The Font.—* So called, I suppose, be- 
cause baptism, at the beginning of Chris- 
tianity, was performed in springs or foun- 
tains. They were at first built near the 
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church, then in the church porch, and 
afterwards (as it is now usual amongst us) 
placed in the church itself, but still keeping 
the lower end, to intimate that. baptism is 
the entrance into the mystical church.” 
* * * “Trisstill required that there be a font 
in every church made of stone, ‘ Because,’ 
saith Durand, ‘the water that typified bap- 
tism in the wilderness flowed from a rock, 
and because Christ, who gave forth the 
living water, is in scripture called the 
Corner-stone and the Rock.”—- Wheatley. 


Brief Rules for the Government of all who 
write for Newspapers. — Write legibly. 
Make as few erasures and interlineations 
as possible. In writing names of persons 
and places, be more particular than usual 
to make every letter distinct and clear,— 
also in using words not English. Write 
only on one side of the paper. Employ 
no abbreviations whatever, but write out 
every word in full. Address communica- 
tions, not to any particular person, but to 
“the Editors.” Finally, when you sit down 
to write, don’t be in a hurry. Consider 
that hurried writing makes slow printing. 
—Gardener’s Gazette. 


Transaction of Business.—In your con- 
verse with the world, avoid anything like 
a juggling dexterity. The proper use of 
dexterity is to prevent your being circum- 
vented by the cunning of others. It should 
not be aggressive. . Concessions and com- 
promises form a large and a very oo 
part of our dealings with others. Conces- 
sions must generally be looked upon as 
distinct defeats; and you must expect no 
gratitude.for them. Iam far from saying 
that it may, not be wise to make conces- 
sions; but this will be done more wisely 
when you understand the nature of them. 
Tn ing compromises, do not think to 
gain much by concealing your views and 
wishes. You are as likely to suffer from 
its not being known how to please or sa- 
tisfy you, * _ any anlage oummeogh 

ou, groun on a know. of your 
iden Ebene written in the latereale of 
Business. 

Punctuality. — A punctual man is very 
rarely a poor man, and never a man of 
doubtful credit. ‘His small accounts are 
frequently settled, and he never meets with 
any difficulty in raising money to pay large 
demands. Small debts ruin credit; and 
when a man has lost that, he will find him- 
self at the bottom of a hill, up which he 
cannot ascend. Small debts, observes Dr. 
Johnson, are like small shots —they are 
rattling on every side, and can scarcely be 
escaped without a wound; great debts are 
like a cannon, of loud noise and little dan- 
ger. Ninety-nine out of a hundred will 
acknowledge the truth of the Doctor’s ob- 
servation. 


Origin of the word “ News.” —“ News” is 
not, a8 many imagine, derived from the 
adjective New. In former times it was a 
prevalent practice to put over the periodical 
publications of the day the initial letters of 
the cardinal points of > compass, thus :-— 


ccdetl tasted 


Ss 
importing that these papers contained intel- 
ligence from the four quarters of the globe; 
and from this practice is derived the term 
of newspaper. 


Prussian System of Education. — Of the 
educational system of Prussia, and other 
continental‘ states, Mr. Laing speaks with 
disapprobation, if not with contempt. It 
is mechanical, not moral; it produces rea- 
ding and writing machines, not men and 
women, accountable creatures. This 
system of school “ drill”—this “ reduction 
of the population of a country to the social 
condition of a soldiery off duty, roaming 
about the parade-ground,” coupled with 
the system of centralization—causes that 
low public and private morale, mingled 
with that theatrical taste, which we con- 
dense into the emphatic word “ foreign.”— 
Laing’s Notes of a Traveller. 

The Year of Grace, 1942.—I am standing 
upon Shakspeare’s Cliff, or what remains of 
it, wondering at the ruins of the railroad, 
and waiting for the daily post from Austra- 
lasia. I see a speck in the clouds, and hail 
the harbinger eeest the postman alights 
for half a second, (his regulation breathing 
time;) folds his caoutchouc wings, sucks in 
a concentrated lozenge, the virtues of a 
quart of London porter, blows his nose 
with an asbestos pocket handkerchief, and 
is off again like a rocket, before I have 
seen whether my letters have the post- 
mark of Adelaide or of Sydney.—Ains- 
worth’s Magazine. 

Vitality of Seeds.— The following re- 
markable instance of the tenacity of life in 
the seeds of the common elder is mentioned 
in the “ Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History” for the present month. The seeds 
in question were derived from the dregs of 
some elder wine, which was strewn as 
manure over a flower-border, where hun- 
dreds of them grew. The lady with whom 
it happened says that they had been twice 
boiled in making wine ; had been present 
during the fermentation; after which the 
wine was drawn off, and the dregs were 
bunged up for twenty months, in a cask, 
where the seeds remained without injury.— 
Gardener’s Chronicle. 
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